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On the Preservation of Trees 
GNAWED BY MICE. 

Two years ago we had a Brown Beurre pear 
tree which stood in a snow-drift, and the mice 
gnawed off all the bark round it more than six 
inches in length. Some time in the Spring with 
a half inch chisel, we cut three grooves, equi- 
distant, extending from the bark above, down- 
ward,into the bark below,near the roots; and accu 
rately fitted in three strips, which we took from 
the limb of another pear tree. All the strips| 
arew fast at the upper ends, but only one at both 
However it has saved the tree. 

We tied a similar experiment on an apple tree | 
many years ago which proved unsuccessful ; but) 
no grafling wax was then applied as it wasin the | 
We are now satisfied however that) 
our treatment of the pear tree might have been 
more skillful. The ends of the strips ought to) 
reach within the bark both above and below, wal 
less than an inch; and particular care should be 
taken that “the line of separation of the wood 
and the bark should in both stock and [strip] be!| 
accurately adjusted.” We apprehend that owing 
to some neglect of this kind, the lower ends of) 
the wo strips were not united. 





ends 





other case. 


‘The Cultivator.’’ 

We have received the first No of the “ Tue 
CULTIVATOR.” — Its motto is— To improve the 
Soil and the Mind’’—and we have no doubt but 
that it will do all a monthly sheet can do toward 
effecting these desirable objects. The following 
‘iS an extract from the introductory address : 


“ We disclaim any wish to lessen the patron- 
age of other agricultural journals, These, so far 
as we are acquainted with them, are producing 
important benefits, are well aoteel and are 
deserving of a better support than they receive. 
But they occupy but a small portion of the ground; 
—they do not reach one in sixty of our agricul- 
tural population, We seek to improve the un- 
occupied ground, in order to fit it for higher pro- 
ducts. And in the mean time we hope to make 
our paper so useful, that gentlemen will be wil- 
‘ing to ADD this to the periodicals which they al- 
ready patronize. ‘The tow price at which’ this 
sheet is offered is no criterion of what other 
journals can be afforded at. Our terms are pre- 
dicated upon a large circulation, and are intend- 
ed to cover merely the expense of aper and me- 
thanical labor, and the latter great y abridged by 
‘he economy of a steam printing press. Other 
journals are subject to heavy charg: s for services 
Which are here gratuitous. ‘It is for these reasons 
that we cannot employ,or ay agents, or commis- 
=“!ons, and that we asped to the liberal minded 





‘o volunteer their aid in extending the circulation |, 





of the paper,” 


| 
oat 
| 


‘to the mass. 


| 


|, any other season. 





| ’ - 
Best time for cutting Timber. 
The best time for cutting timber is a subject 
of great importance to the land-holder. Two 


differ in value five fold, and this difference solely 
to be caused by the seasons in which they shall 
be cut’ There are other considerations which 
may multiply it. If a beam ina building decays 


|| the loss is not simply that of the beam; but the 





, tearing up of floors, or the knocking off of siding 
in Order to remove it and to put in another with 
the necessary restorations,—form a great item in 
\the earpenter’s bill. Similar occurrences happen 





| when bad posts are set in fences. Every fixture 
connected with them must be separated, the old 
posts taken up, others planted, and every thing 
fastened on anew with probably new nails 

But while many farmers have agreed that the 
right season to cut timber is of great account, 
they have decided very differently in respect to 
that time. Half a century ago, when our satel- 
lite was so frequently consulted, it was said by 
some that “the old of the moon in February” 
should be chosen, Others have thought that two 
or three months later was the best. In a book 
printed at Philadelphia soon after the revolution- 
ary war, the author says, “ Long experience, | 
think hath sufficiently ascertained that timber cut 
down in the spring of the year when fuli of sap, 
und the leaves fully expanded, and ulso in the 
third or last quarter of the moon’s age [!] is much 
more durable than when cut at any other time.” 
This opinion in part is supported by the state- 
ments in our last volume at page 3=5. 

Dr. Deane in his New England Farmer says, 
‘* An abundant mass of evidence has been produ- 
ced to show that timber should be cut or felled in 
mid-summer with a view to its durability ;” but 
abundant as it is, we must take the liberty to add 
One of our neighbors, a practical 
farmer and a close observer, lately informed us 
that twenty-two years ago, he had a fence made 
chiefly of basswood (linden) rails, cut just about 
mid-summer, and at this time they are sound and 
good, 

In conversation not long since with another ex- 
cellent farmer, he said the best time for cutting 
timber was in autumn, about the fall of the leaf 
or soon after ; and that it was not only more du- 
rable but more compact than after it had been 
loosened by freezing. This will agree witha 
prevailing Opinion among workmen, that green 
wood is much more easily cut in spring than at 
We remember in years past, 
a respectable nurseryman who believed that young 
trees increased in diameter during the winter, or 
between the times of shedding and expanding of 
theirleaves. He acquired the idea from some ob- 
servations; and if these were correct, we should 
attempt to explain it by the effects of frost in loos- 
ening the wood. 

The worst time for cutting timber is doubtless 
when the sapistising in the spring. A friend of 
ours, mentioned that he had timber cut for a barn, 
very early in spring; but in one of the sticks 
last cut, about seven feet of the but-end became 
doted; and he felt satisfied it was occasioned) 











trees, equal in all other respects, may be made to | 





—— 





Lneervation of a neighbor’s. Six years ago he 
hac a fence built of rails which were cut whe 
ihe sap was beginning to flow, and the buds to 
open, and there is scarcely a sound one amongst 
them. He thinks they began to decay before they 
seasoned. 








| Pedigrees of Superior Animals. 
Veeminz it of importance to the farmers and 
breeders of fine stock throughout the country, to 
a well informed of the lucation and owners ot 
valuable improved cattle, we shall be pleased to 
receive from those persons possessing them, the 
pedigrees of the animals, together with sucli 
{particulars relating to them a3 may be important 
to those who wish to gain information on the sub- 
ject. The following pedigrees and descriptions 
jof two valuable animals belonging to L. F. Allen, 
‘Esq., of Buffalo, and kept on his farm at White- 
haven, Grand Island, we insert with pleasure : 
“Favorite,” a thorough bred Improved Short 
Horn Durham Bull, bred by Israel Monson, Esq. 
of Boston, Mass., and calved Oct. 5th, 1829. Co- 
lor mostly a deep mahogony red, with some white 
spots. His pedigree will appear thus in the cur. 
rent volume of the Enatish Heid Book : 
“Favorite” sired by Wye Comet. 
Dam, Rosa,.. ’*ngDenton 
G. Dam, \’ng luberose,. North Star, 
G.G.Dam, Tuberose,....,..Cripple. 


| 
! 


G.G.G.Dam, Tulip,.......... Comet. 
G.G.G.G.Dam, Cherry,......+. Ladrone. 
G.G.G.G.G.Dam,* coc cece ..+Darby. 





For further pedigree see Coates’ English: 
Herd Book, vol. 1, pages 524 and 526. 


“Kine,” a thorough bred North Devon Bull, 
calved in 1829, and bred by Charles Henry Hall, 
Esq., of N. York. Color, a deep red, and of most 
perfect figure and proportions. Sired by Nor- 
folk, a full bred Devon, bred by Hon. Rufus 
King from a pure North Devon Cow and Bull 
sent him by Mr. Coke of Holkham, England. 
“ King’s” dam is “ Young Symmetry,” out of 
“Symmetry,” a full bred Devon Cow and Bull 
imported as above. I believe the Devons are not 
registered in any Herd Book, it not being consid- 
ed of much consequence among breeders. 


P. S.—Since writing out the above, I have read 
with great pleasure the communication ot R. re- 
specting “pedigrees,” with whose opinions on 
their importance to stock breeders I fully accord. 
|Indeed no dependence can be placed on purity of 
blood unless the pedigree be certain. So impor- 
tant do our Improvep breeders consider it, that 
an animal of equally good, and even superior 
points and appearance without pedigree, will not 
bring one quarter the price ofa Herd book animal, 
because of the uncertainty of its progeny. I fear, 
as he is so facetious on these made up genealo- 
gies, that the Devon bull “ King” will come in 
for a share of his remarks. However, as he calls 
upon me for the “story” of my “ full bred” heifer, 
he shall have it with all due form and circum- 
stance. Here it is, the whole of it: 


Esq. 
Bo’t. of 

One heifer, it being the calf of Wye Su- 
san, sired by the Bull Wellington, and 
was 3 years old 10th Sept., 1833—the 
mother I bought of 
of , Connecticut, the 
pedigree as attached to this bill. J 

Rec’d Pay’nt. 
Albany, May 29th, 1830. 


Mr. . 
Bo’t of , of , Conn. 
The red lined two year old Heifer, (Wye Su- 








$45 ,00 























san) sired by the imported show Bull Holderness 
*The name of this cow is omitted in my copy © 














‘by the rising of thesap. This accords with the ithe pedigree, 
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'We have been told that the best time to transplant) 
lis late in the spring What reason could be gi- 
| ven for this preference? Perhaps none, except it 
‘had once succceded well. Had he ever tried au- 
‘tumnal planting? It is doubtful. Did he know 
\the reasons for preferring that time to plant? 


land by Stephen Williams, of Northborough, || Most probably not; and it may be in the a . 
Mass.. and he took the first premium of $100 at|/our duties to state them more explicitly. Pro es 
the Cattle show at Brighton. Wye Susan’s}|sor Linpiey says, ‘ Whendestroyed, the spong!- 
great grand dam (on her dam side) was of the|| 
Bakewell breed, imported from England by Geo. | 
Gore of Mass., crossed with a Dutch Cow. || aaa 
Wye Susan is supposed now to be with calf by | continues to be maintained. 
Wellington. The — Se 1 waren, Soy 
be true and correct, and this day received hity-five | a" ; ; : . 
dollars in full payinent for said heifer. (And || etter than if lesomageaprt yell - aaakconll 
said heifer warranted sound and well.) | Ihe growth of a tree at that season Is nof qu 
lover ; and the first impulse of nature, when the 
In truth, altho’ the blood of this heifer is uncer || tree finds itself in a new situation, ts to create 


tain, she is a remarkably fine one, and promises | ew mouths by which to feed when the season for 
to make a very superior cow; being large, finely), : 


formed, and possessing good joints. 

Will R. be so good as to forward for nublica- 
tion the d*scription and pedigree of some of his 
fine “Short Horns.” [t will certainly be vratify- 
ing to many readers of the * farmer.” 

Ubnus, 
Review of Thacher’s American | 


ORCHARDIS'T. tablished before the commencement of adrouth,— 
Dr. T. makes the following judicious reinarks 


which tov the first proin ain of $160 at the Cattle 
show at Brichton, and the first premium at 
Hartford, Granby and Windsor. WW ye Susan’s 
dam was sired by the imported Bull Lelipse, im- 
ported by Henry Hills, oe., and took the first 
premium at Hartford. Wye Susan’s grand dam 
took first premium at Hartford, and was sired by 
the imported Bull Denton, imported from Eng- 


a 
bones, reduced to fragments, with hair, wool, and 


Z e 

woollen rags; but disapproves of manure fres}, 
from the stable. ‘This objection should refer how. 
ever, more to the quantity than to the kind ; and 
we think his caution to avoid excess is judicious, 

The necessity for pruning apple trees, seems t, 
be generally admitted. Of “the awkward and 
unskillful manner in which that operation is of. 
ten performed,” he thus speaks: 

“The executioner is sent into the tree with hic 
exter:ninating ax, where he commences an almost 
indiscriminate slaughter, leaving: long projecting 
stumps, and disregarding equally the form and 
heauty of the tree, and the particular branches ang 
spurs upon which the future «rop principally de- 
pend. In March, the sapis retained in the roots. 
and the bark adheres closely to the wood ; con- 
sequently, the wounds occasioned by the ampu- 
tation of branches being exposed to the cold pen- 
etrating winds and frosts, before the ci:eulation 
lef the sap, become dry, rotten, and cankered, 
land often crack open nearly to the main trunk, 
In old orchards particularly, if limbs of any con- 
siderable size are lopped off, several inches from 
jthe trunk, before the sap is mn active motion, the 
jfresh bark round the wood becomes dry, large ca- 
),Vilies are formed, which rapidly extend towards 
jthe trunk and heart, and the tree is soon depriv- 
led of its health and vigor. his unekillful pro. 
loodure has been so long in practice, that it need 
excite no surprise that a large proportion of our 
lold orchards exhibit a mortifying, disgusting 


‘set out before the buds opened. a — branches, — stumps and 
. etiens ie -thollow trunks, verging to total ruin. The creat- 
idr sather has prevailed, we have seen newl “pe, pins Rs ares 

\dry weather has prev . ) lest cause of surprise is that our intelligent farm. 





oles are often speedily replaced, particularly in 
orchard trees, provided a. slight degree of growth 
This is one of the 
reasons why ¢rees removed in October* succeed 
other time. 











i} 


rowing again returrs.’ 
For the same reason, a tree that is carefully re- 


ring, if the wea- 
‘\ther be moist, may by continuing its growth, 
’ 


| speedily replace its spongtoles 


8 
! 
i} 


moved and planted late in the sj 


; but the chances 





against it, are many Should it not become es-; 


:!|when evaporation increases with the heat,—e 

“When [apple] trees are planted too nar, the 
lower branches are smothered for want of sun 
and air, the fruit is neve? well flavored, and aheays 
small, The object is fruit, and we are avi to ex- 


must wither, and be in a worse condition than if 
In years when 





pect that the quantity will be in proportion to the 
number of trees in an orchard, for a few trees of 


a large size will produce more and better fruit, 


than six or eight tumes the number of thoss 
which grow near and crowdone another. Again, 
apples are not to be estimated according to thei 


number only, but their size and weight, as wellas 


their superior flavor. Another advantage is the 
profit of cultivating the ground under and about 
the trees. Many apple trees have borne fruit for 
more than a century; and when trees show signs 
of decay at the age of thirty or forty years, it is 
venerally to be attributed to mismanagement, and 
probably to close planting.” 

It has been said by some that crowded trees 
ave less injured by the frost. This may be the 
case in some districts; but in those parts of the 
(jenesee Country where we have been most ac- 
quainted, apples are very rarely injured by frost, 
for during a period of nearly thirty years, we 
have never seen them so but once. Atthat time 
the thickest trees preserved their fruit no better 
than others. 


As the cider-making business is now on the!! 


decline in consequence of the change in public 
sentiment respecting intoxicating liquors, it be 
comes more necessary that the fruit which is 
produced should attain its full size and finest fla- 
vor. ‘To insure this result, let the trees be widel) 
planted and thinly trimmed. 

On the question whether spring or autumnal! 
planting is preferable? Dr. T. gives arguments 
on both sides; but in our opinion, those in favor 
of the latter time, greatly preponderate. We 
have not met with any solid objection against 
transplanting hardy deciduous trees in autumn. 
Spring planting often succeeds well, however ; 
and when the cultivator faithfully performs his 
part, we think the loss of a tree need be but rare- 
'y witnessed. Weil prepared ground—tops not 
‘rimmed too closely—and roots when taken up, 


not dried,—will go far to insure the success of} 


the operation, especially if followed by a Showery 
rason; but orchardists, like other people, some- 
mes lay too much stress on a single experiment 


} s . ' 

| ‘ =—~P= 2 7 veal | . . - 
‘planted trees remain (though not dead) till near}, -. should suffer their valuable land, year after 
harvest without protruding a leaf. In autumn no} year to be encumbered with such worthless lum. 
risk of this kind can occur. ‘The shortness of the]|ber, fit only for the resort of vermin and insects; 

| -e for it may be observed that the more delicate fe; 

‘days, and the mildness of the weather, favor tae)" ar observed that the more delicate fea- 


' |thered tribe disdainto occupy such detestable ru- 
' . ee ¢ fj): ° . ° ° 
growth of the roots; and when the next spring)iiy. for the purpose of rearing their brood.” 


We entirely agree with our author that the op- 
eration is often most unskillfully performed; and 
ihe trees are much damaged in consequence. The 
\ili effects of pruning in the wiuter however, may 


opens, the tree stands ready to vegetate. 
| Dr. T. with other writers cautions us against 
\\deep planting, particularly in wet or bad sub 


soils; and relates an experiment made by “ the 
honorable Joun Wetts, Esquire, of Dorchester,” 
jin which an orchard was successfully cultivated 
‘in an unfavorable situation, chiefly in consequence 
of raising the ground a little above the surround 
‘ing subsoil. 


be completely obviated by applying a cout of 
jpalut, or of tar and brick dust. Where large 
\limbs are cut off at any season, some covering is 
necessary to protect the naked part from the wea- 
ther ; and it can be better applied before the sap 
begins to flow, because the wood is drier, than 
afterwards, 

In regard to the refined taste of birds, we think 
our author is mistaken. We pow of none mor 
“delicate” than the Wren and the Blue Bird; 
and neither of them have any scruples against 
occupying a hole in an apple tree, if we may trust 
our own observations, or even those of our great: 
estornithologists. Wecan neither judge from the 
song, nor the plumage, nor the food of the bird, 
what situation it would prefer for its nest,—the 
latter being governed by an instinct separate and 
unconnected with the other parts of its character. 

After turning over two pages, we arrive at the 
following direction, which we cordially approve 
however; and only wonder how it became sepa- 
rated from our last quotation : 

“In every instance after sawing off the branch, 
let the bark and edges of the stump be pared 
close and smooth with a sharp knife, and imme- 
diately apply the composition, so as to cover the 
whole surface of the wound, This is more espe 
cially necessary when the operation is performed 
in a cold season, before the sap is in circulation. 
By this procedure the new growth or healing pro- 
cess immediately commences ; and instead of an 
unseemly rotten cavity, as in the old method, the 
wound will [in due time] if not large, be com- 


pletely healed over, and the tree remain soun¢ 
and flourishing.” 


We also approve of the following caution « 


The following is also given on the 
same authority : ° 
“The soil was thin and light upon a plain or 
ilat. The holes were dug four feet over. The 
‘two upper strata of black and yellow loam were 
placed aside the tree. After this, about ten in- 
‘ches in depth of the gravelly, or poorer earth, was 
‘taken out and carted off, and a horse cart load of 
|stones upset into the hole ; upon these, a part of 


{ 
| 
| 


ithe upper stratum, or some dirt from the side of 
\the road was scattered so as to fill up the inter- 
stices ; since which the spots near the trees have 
been cultivated by planting four hills of potatoes 
round each tree. ‘The result has been tolerably 
favorable with all; but the trees having the stones 
placed at the roots have exceedingly outstripped the 
others. ‘The growth for six years, was twelve to 
fourteen inches, in the holes in which the stones 
were put, one foot from the ground. Where no 
stones were put, nine inches was the growth,” 
Dr. T. is in favor of cultivating and manu- 
ring orchards; and doubtless his advice is of ex- 
tensive application. 








It is certain however, that 
on some fertile soils, neither culture nor manure 
are necessary. We have apple trees that have 
stood fur many years in a grass plat which are 
sufficiently thrifty and very productive. 

For manure he recommends horns, hoofs, and 








*Protessor LinpLevy says, “Deciduous trees can- 
not be transplanted when in leaf? We admit it as 
a truth swhyect to some ec eptions. In autumn decidu- 
ous trees may be safely ‘ransplanted when in fullleaf 
if the weainer be cool, aid “7 





6 i the ground moist, 
; would not attempt it in a drouth. 
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“It is among the most important rules howev- 
er, not to ampulate a large limb, close tot r* a 
trunk of a full grown tree, nor indeed a oa 
which is too large at the place of —_— o ~ 
or to close over again, as you may give the tree : 
death wound, by opening an avenue to t the me 
and water, W hic h induce rottenness, an -) the 
course of time, the limb or trunk becomes hollow, 

“to the roots.” 
frequently 25 al aT 





} 
old Orthography of Genesee. 
One of our distant friends, informs us that ha- | 

ving had occasion to make some researches in the 

Philadelphia Library for a particular purpose, | 

he found in the Columbian Magazine, printed 

more than forty years ago, the letter from the late 

Professor Ellicott to Dr. Rush, which was allu- 

ded to so happily by Ulmus ina former number | | 

of our paper. (G. F. vol. 3, p. 155.) “Tt is da- | 
ted at Niagara, Dec 10, 1789, and gives an ex-) 
cellent description of those magnificent Falls. | 

He then describes the Genesee Falls, where Ro 

chester has since been built; and which he calls |! 

the great Falls of the Chonsonill ” Is this the! 
original Indian name? or was it given by the} 
whites? On what occasion, and at what time! 
was it changed to that of Genesee?” 

Who of our readers will oblige us so much as | 


to answer these questions? 








For the Genesee Farmer. 
Protection of Pruit. 

Being in conversation the other day with one! 
of your subscribers, he said you had missed it| 
when writing on Fruit GarDeNs; and that he) 
knew of a better way to protect them than to plant 
hedges: He kept a cosset in the lot, and every |, 
rogue that entered was glad to escape as he might. | 
[ inquired how he managed to get fruit for him- 
self, or his folks? O that was not difficult: the) 
ram would come to the fence when any of the | 

family approached, and by throwing a rope over) 
his horns, he was secured till they got what ay: 
wanted. 

Though liable to some objections, I was pleas-, 
ed on the whole with the plan, and have concluded 
tosend it for your consideration. 

Anorner SupscriBer. 

[We thank our correspondent for his letter; 
and have no objection to re-considering the subject. | 
We are by no means convinced however, that we | 


have over-valued the benefits of hedges. Weare! tion with increasing ardor. 


satisfied that fences of that kind may be trained, 
through which no marauder would venture; and 
farther that such will eventually be found the 
rheapest way to enclose a FRUIT GARDEN. Where | 
we place them, there we shall find them. The), 


cosset may serve for a while; but rogues are ve-| | 


ry inventive, and may want to circumvent an) 
animal of each humble pretensions to intellect. 
A good dog would be more suited to our taste, | 
A friend of ours, had a fine melon patch exposed || 
to the view of every traveler, and the fruit was 
much in danger of taking a wrong direction. 

He therefore made a comfortable lair in his gar- 
den for Towser, who appeared to understand the 
object for which he was placed there, quiet] y com- 
posing himself whenever he was shown to his. 
bed. One night, some ruffians were much more 
eager to escape than tosteal; and our friend who 
was disturbed by the outcry, on coming to the 


door, could hear them at a distance in rapid re- 
treat. ] 


| 


ALTE EES eee 
For the Genesee Farmer. | fitable to its founders; an 
dv very unprefitable to 
Manual Labor Institutions. the youth who wishes to obtain a thorough clas- 
There are some suggestions which meet the pub-| sical education. Yours, &c., 0. P.Q 


lic mind so favorably, that they are greedily swal- | Frase Bloomfield, March 1, 1834. 

lowed, let them contain some ingredients as ab-|! —-— 

surd as mav be. For the Genesee Farmey. 
It is the good fortune of the discoverer to put: } 

| chem forth at one of Doctor ‘‘Knott’s” critical con- 


| junctures, when the appetite is peculiarly prepa- | 








Lime as a,Manure. 
But if some sober crit e come abroad, 
If wrong | swile, if right I kise the rod.—Pope. 


Mr. Epnivor—lI have for some time contem 


| red forthem. This | apprehend to be the case "plated giving my ideas of lime as a manure 


with manual labor schools. When the public | They may be erroneous, but if so, 1 know no bet- 
eye was fastened upon some youth of uncommon ter way to have them corrected than to make 
promise, aud the dawn of a powerful mind was) them public, 


| beginning to illumine the horizon, disease, taking | Let vs analyze lime, (either burnt or unburnt,) 
| advantage of sedentary habits, \irows in his claim | and we shall find nothing that assimilates in the 


to the prize, and removes him beyond the ken of | smallest degree with the food of plants. It con- 
mortals. ‘Then comes forth manual labor insti- | tains nothing of the kind. I therefore conclude that 
tutions, and cries. place your sons under my tui | it must act like gypsum, by attracting the food of 
tion, and I will guarantee them a strong, robust | plants from the atmosphere; and I believe that 5 
‘frame, which the powers of the most gigantic) ‘|cushels slaked of lime is as good as 50, per acre, 


'mind cannot. rack to pieces. I nerve the arm, | especially if it be magnesian lime; and that if it 


and give firmness and vigor to thestep, while the || could be pulverised as easily as gypsum it would 
youth is ascending the hill of science, and pre- || be found equally fertilizing, though slower in its 
pare the scholar for enduring fatigue and priva | Operation, but more permanent. Gypsum uself 
tion, which would make the farmer or me-||is originally a lime stone, its grit destioyed by 
' chanic shrink. I design, Mr. Editor, to exa-||by the action of sulphuric acid gas, and render- 
mine the claims of manual labor schools in two'| ed soft and easily ground. Chalk is also a lime 
or three numbers of your paper, and perhaps may | stone saturated with carbonic acid. When this 
be able to show your readers that these schools || acid is expeiled by heat, it then will slake like any 
are not on the whole preferable to our ordinary || other burnt lime, and has all the characteristics 
academies and seminaries of learning; that they | of lime; but in the state of chalk, being al- 
have been adopted without reflection; and are || ready saturated with carbonic acic, it can no long- 
destined to a speedy termination. The union of| er attract this food of plants, and is therefore use- 
Lody and mind is so intimate, and the sympathy || less as a manure. Gypsum is more-easily pul- 
between them so exquisite, as to baffle every ef- | verized, retains all its affinity for carbonic acid, 
| fort of philosophers to define the exact powers of and is therefore found much more convenient; 
each, or to make rules applicable in any given! but could lime stone, unburnt, be as easily pulve- 
/number of cases; and the ever varying propor- | rized, it would be equally fertilizing and more 
tion of one to the other,renders very general rules| durable. Lime stone has a powerful attraction 
often inapplicable, and we have to take each indi- | | for carbonic acid, as is proved by the vast beds of 
vidual and apply to him rules peculiar to himself. | chalk found in England. 

It is not for us to say how much effort the mind | I am convinced myself that slaked lime is of- 





| can put forth and the body not be affected by it.| ten applied too profusely—that 5 bushels would 


Nor can we say, after so much study the body | be better than 50 to the acre. Its caustic quality 
can operate a given number of hours, and both cannot be otherwise than injurious to vegetation 
mind and body be refreshed by the exercise. It , This caustic quality being destroyed in gypsum, 
is true after long and close application to study, | there is no danger of injury from this source, but 
| the body needs exercise, but in order to be benefi-| I still believe that two bushels to the acre is as 
cial it ought to be gentle, and an hour’s walk, or | good as 200. 

ride, prepares the student to renew the applica-| Chalk being already saturated, and its affinity 
But it would seem | for carbonic acid too strong to be overcome by 
that the advocates of this institution suppose that; ordinary causes, it yields nothing to vegetation, 
‘the ordinary business of the farmer and aechel and is therefore useless as a manure. Such are 


H nic can be performed without the mind; or while) my views on this subject, and if erroneous I 


the intellect is refreshing itself beside some ely-| should be glad of correction. 

sian stream, the body (poor thing) must drudge at || R. M. WILLIAMS. 
the work bench or hoe for the maintenance of Potter, March 10, 1834. 

‘both; and atthe expiration of the hours of relax-| 
ation, the body is weary and requires that rest For the Genesee Farmer. 
which it can take at its leisure in an easy arm || Twice Ploughing. 

‘chair, while the mind dives again into the ab-| Mr, Tuckern—I amiouch of opinion that you 
| struse propositions of Euclid. Look at the la-| correspondent, the Monroe Farmer, is mistaken 
| borer when he comes in from work; does he seek | in recommending twice ploughing. I am per- 
| study to engage his mind, which has been ram: | _suaded that once, or three times, is much better. 
bling at ease during his labors? Does he not ra- By ploughing once we turn under all vegetable 
ther take up a newspaper and read the passing |) matter which is slowly resolved into the food of 
events of the day, and if he sees an article on} | plaste—the second ploughing brings this to the 
finance or political economy, postpone the read-| surface where it is soon evaporated or carried a- 
ing until he is refreshed from his labors. But suf i way by winds—a third ptoughing, after a tho- 
fice for the present. I design in some future num- | rough harrowing, and as speedily after the se- 
ber to show that the manual labors of the student || cond as may be, is obviously calculated to retair 








greatly retard his progress; that they are unpro- ' this fertilizing matter. Ratio 
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For the Genesee Farmer. 

Peas. it 

The farmers of Great Britain have ascertain- |, 
od, by many year’s experience, that no other fal- 
low crops leave the ground in a situation so favor- ] 
able for a crop of wheat, as leguminous vegeta), 
bles. Atthe head of this class may be ranked | 
the pea. “To fallow, and at the same time, to) 
have a shading and ameliorating mild crop grow- | 
ing on the fallow,” is the system pursued by the), 
best farmers of that country. 
Lime in the soil is considered indispensable to 
produce this pulse in perfection, and where it} 
does not exist in suffi ient quantity, the applica-| 
tion of gypsum will be found very beneficial. | 


Nearly all our wes ern lands contain a portion of | 
calcareous matter, which is evidenced by the| 
abundant crops of wheat. As far as my experi-| 
ence goes, no other crop so effectually subdues! 
and pulverizes a heavy clay soil, as peas. On| 
such soil, fail ploughing is necessary. Early in| 
the spring roll and harrow, then sow two and a | 
half to three bushels of peas per acre, and cover, 
with the cultivator. When the crop comés off, 
the ground will be found remarkably mellow, and | 
once ploughing will put it in fine condition to re- | 
ceive wheat. 

By this management, I have raised 20 bushels 
of peas per acre, and my wheat on the pea ground 
was the heaviest on my farm. 


} ] 


| 
| 


In England it is 
not uncommon for a large farmer to have 50 acres | 
of peas, and they find them the most valuable 
crop for several kinds of stock. Some farmers. 
may say they cannot raise Indian corn in Eng: | 
land, and are compelled to fatten their swine with 
peas, Tosuch I would remark, that a bushe! of 
peas is worth more than one of corn, to bring) 
liogs forward early in the season, and is raised 
with half the labor. I begin to feed my hogs. 
with peas as soon as they are too old for the ta- | 
ble, and find that all is greedily devoured but the | 
straw. I never had hogs to thrive so rapidly on 
any other kind of food. Corn is indispensable 
in the latter part of the season to give solidity to| 
pork, but if we were to plant less corn, and sow 
more peas, we should be gainers by the change. 

A celebrated writer on azriculture says, “A 
crop of peas is so far from exhuusting the land, 
that it may be considered as an excellent and a- 
meliorating manure.” Another writer says, “ va-| 
rious crops pulverize the soil, and to a great extent 
prepare it for different crops. Peas for instance 
are peculiarly calculated for preparing the ground’ 
for wheat.” 

The pea bug (Bruchus pisi) punctures the pod. 
when very young, and deposites an egg. Very 
few crops escape them, except such as are sowed 
after the 10th of 6 mo. (June.) It will therefore | 
be best for every farmer to sow a part after that 
time for seed, or to keep a sufficient quantity over 
one year. Thelast method [ have found effectu- 
al. If, however, the farmer cannot procure seed 
clear of bugs, let him heat water ina large ket- | 
tle, and dip the basket containing the seed into 
the water when in a boiling state ; keep them in 


not more than one minute, then throw them on a | 


floor and strew on plaster. 

I have sowed the small yellow pea, and the 
marrowfat, but if Lcould obtain them in sufficient 
quantity, | should much prefer Bishops new car: | 
'y dwarf prolific pea, which I have found in my | 


garden to be the most prolific variety. It seldom 


| it is in order. 


————— — 


attains a hight of more than twelve to fourteen 
inches, and is of fine flavor. When in blossom, 
they present a beautiful appearance. 

OnTarlo. 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Farm Accounts, &c. 

Mr. Tuckes—I wish your correspondent On- 
tario, in No 9, had given us asample of his own 
manner of k-eping his diary ; but as he has not, 
I will now send you the extract from my farm 
account promised you some time since 

ACCOUNT WITH A CROP OF BARLEY. 

The first which I shall give you is an account 
of.a crop of barley in 1832, which was not more 
than a half crop in consequence of the injury 
done it by the worms. I omitted to roll the ground 
after sowing or after the grain came up, which I 
have no doubt cost me fifty dollars in the produce 
of the crop, as the rolling would have prevented 
the worms from working in the ground ; but as it 
was, the following was the result: 

Expenses. 

Drawing manure 

Spreading. . 

Ploughing ground,.... 

Sowing and harrowing, 

13 bushels seed, at8s.......0-00- 00s 

Interest on 6 acres land, 

Harvesting, 


ea 
Carrying to market, 


... 6,00 

853,31 
Proceeds 

132 bushels barley, at 5s. 3d... 


886,63 
2....do.....do.....not clean, 4s. 


. 1,00 


Less expenses,..... ose 
Nett gain, 


Or per acre,...... .++§: 

There were 6 acres of land on which the above 
crop was grown; and in consequence of the time 
required to draw the manure on the ground, it 
was not sown until the 28th of April, at least 3 
weeks later than it should have been put in, as I 
think it cannot be put inthe ground too early after 
You will perceive I have not char- 
ged for thrashing, as I think myself well paid by 
the straw. 

ACCOUNT WITH A SECOND BARLEY CROP. 

In the spring of 1833, | sowed 24 acres to var- 
ley which had been highly manured, and plant- 
ed to corn the preceding year. The expenses 
and proceeds were as follows: 


Expenses. 
Ploughing, 
Sowing and dragging, 
7 1-2 bushels seed, 5s.... 
PT reT Tr rrertee » ++ 4,50 
Ds $8. 0.u645040s 0ebeecosees eae 
Interest on land, 


$20,10 
Proceeds. 
114 bushels of barley at barn, 4s, 


2d.. $59,28 
Less expense,.... 


vee 20,10 


Nett gain, o+e00 + 939,18 


Or per acre, 

The above was sown in the early part of A- 
pril, and being near the barn I sowed a large 
quantity of seed rather than confine my fowls. | 
put this piece of ground to wheat last fall, and 
when I ploughed it the white clover was eight 
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ACCOUNT WITH A WHEAT CRop, 

I will also give you the expenses and proceeds 
of my wheat crop in 1833. 

Expenses. 
25 days ploughing with a double team, 

QOS occ rece rcccerecsecceees 62,50 
Ploughing and harrowing,..........,45,88 
Add for parts of days not entered,. .« . 10,00 
44 bushels wheat,......-.....-++..-44,00 
Sowing ....dO......seeeeeeseeeee s+ 3,00 
Harvesting, sesecese + + +.74,00 
Cleaning wheat and carrying tomarket,12,00 
Interest on 32 acres land at $50 per 

ACTC, cers ccc ceeceeeeeroereee LID 


ee es 


$363,38 





Proceeds. 
790 1-2 bushels wheat, 8s..........9790,50 
Less expenses,.....+.-++++ +363,38 


—_— 


Nett gain,.......+++e++++-$427,12 


-_— 


Or per acre,...... » +++ $13,34 
Twenty acres of the above was a spear vrass 
\sod from which wheat was iaken in 1831—half 
lof it was ploughed in June and early in July, 
‘and ploughed again in August—the other half 
pew turned over the last of Aucust and first of 
| September, and sowed on the sod. IT give the 
‘preference to the late ploughing 
| QUANTITY OF SEED PER ACRE. 
| I sowed, for one of my neighbors. 30 acres to 
barley last spring, and put 2, 23, 2%, 3, and 3; 
bushels of seed per acre; and previous to harvest. 
\ing | went over the whole in company with him, 
‘and examined it carefully, and would recommend 
\for good ground not less than 24 or more than 3 
bushels per acre. If too much seed is sown, the 
“heads are short, straw fine, and badly lodged. 
EARLY AND LATE PLOUGHING., 

A piece one rod wide was ploughed on the out- 
side of a large land early in September—the rest 
of the land left until late in December, and then 
\ploughed. The whole was again ploughed in 
the spring of 1833, and sowed to barley. The 
difference was at least one third in favor of the 
early ploughing; and as it lay by the side of the 
road, the differ: nce was noticed by more than fif- 
ity persons during the summer, and the inquiry 
as to the cause was made almost every day. No 
reason could be given but the time of ploughing. 
SUMMER FALLOWS UNNECESSARY. 

I think a farm may be kept in good heart, and 
acrop taken every year from it, if the straw or 
;manure made therefrom is recurned to the land. 
A crop of barley will usually pay for itself and 
put in acrop of wheat—so you will perceive the 
balance in favor of a fallow crop over a naked 


fallow is equal to from five to eight dollars per 
acre. 








>? 


EXPERIMENT WITH FLAX AND CARROTS. 

l sowed one fourth of an acre to flax and car- 
rots, but owing to the white clover forming a per- 
fect sward previous to the pulling of the flax, the 
carrots failed; but from the size to which they at- 
tained, I am satisfied that on land which is clean 
and not disposed to seed itself, they would be pro- 
fitable. 

| DEEP PLOUGHING. 

| My expense is heavy for ploughing, as I run 
ithe plough as deep asa good yoke of oxen and 4 
good pair of horses can carry it, and plough one 
‘anda half acres per day in most cases, four incl. 


es deeper than the ground had ever been stirred 


previous to my purchasing the farm in 1833. 
THE CHESS CONTROVERSY. 











inches high and as thick as a mat 


J do not intend to enter the controversy respect 
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hess, and have only two or three facts to) "Y of these trees on his farm, con plained a few 
ing ¢ ’ 


In 1832, when I purchased my farm,there ‘months ago that the borer had been at work, and 
_ x of olons on the ground which had he was apprehensive if would eventually destroy 
\ “ yes from good seed without any extra them. For me it has damaged several other trees, 
been § received 414 bushels of but I have not observed it on my locusts. 

P CAYUGA. 





cleaning, from which I 
wheat, and 32 bushels chess. In the fall of 1832, i 
| sifted my seed by hand, and sifted out the small 1 
wheat and most of the chess and cockle. The} 





For the Genesee Furmer. 


Use of the Roller. 


nroduct was 7904 bushels wheat and 2 bushels | Mr. L. Tucker—I have seew oneor two brief || 
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lin which wond will become aA want; yet itis high 
time we should think differently, and begin to re- 
ialise that what a few years since was a great evil 
from its abundance, will soon by its scarcity pro- 
duce inconveniences no less serious. We have 
laid the ax tothe root of the noble forest trees of 
‘our country so unsparingly, that unless a little 


‘|| prudence and foresight is used, unless trees are 


| 
‘planted as well as cut down, we shall soon be 


chess; and the millur who purchased both crops, | notices in the Farmer on the use of the roller, not, i most deplorably destitute of two things, which in 


pronounced the crop of 1833 the cleanest; and | however, patticularly defining the use of it, or 
(uere was more than four times the cnees in this | the proper time for applying it to the land. 

town in 1833 than there was in 1832. There S| One writer recommends to every farmer to 
1 farmer about one mile from me who has been | make one or more rollers, of the size of 30 inch- 
‘or 20 years noted as a particularly nice farmer,| es jn diameter. Now, sir, if the old method of 


ind by his neighbors called more nice than Wise.’ rolling meadows a year or two after they are in | 


lle offered one dollar a kernel for every kernel grass is to be continued, then it would be weil 
of chess or cockie which could be found in his to have the roller of large size, to be drawn by 
crop of wheat, and he sold most of a large crop | two or three yoke of oxen. But I apprehend that 


for 10s. per bushel for seed last fall, wher his) many farmers have fallen into a great error in re- |, 


neighbors could only gei 8s. ‘gard tothis subject. In my opinion, the proper 

You are at liberty to use any part of the above, time to apply the roller is immediately after the 
f you will putit in a dress fit to be seen without) seed is sown. ‘Then a roller of 20 or 24 inches 
altering the facts, and use itt when and in what) jy diameter will be found sufficient to give the 
portion ata time you please. My time is 80° field a very smooth and even surface; and grass 
much employed that it is sel’om I can get an) seed and grain will take much more readily by | 
jour to Write even to my friends, and L am sur-|! the application of the roller. 


prised that my neighbors can find time hang on On wheat | do not apply the roller until I sow 


‘iem so heavily, but [I suppose it must be that 1 on clover seed. No matter if the wheat be six 01 


‘this country and this latitude are indispénsable, 
‘fences and fuel. Wood land in some parts of our 
|settled counties, is now more valuable than clear- 
ied land, yet the work of devastation goes on, as 
though when the hour of need comes, the beauti- 
ful woods could be again made to spring up as 
‘by enchantment. Things in this respect are ra- 
pidly growing worse snd worse—fields grow lar- 
ger yearly, if farms do not—and scarcely an at- 
tempt is made to provide fences and posts for the 
future. That man little understands the art of 
making his farm or residence profitable and valu- 
able, who is providing no materials for fences 
when the basswood worm enclosures of the first 
settlers like the builders shall have passed away. 


| Experience has demonstrated that hedge fences 


in this country are of little value, and not to be 
-relicd upon—in some of our best tracts of farm- 
ing country stone in sufficient quantities for the 
farmer is not to be found, and in others, where 





ot work as quick as they do. | eight inches high, it will not injure it, but will be 
Respectfully yours, &ec S.P. RHOADS. | benefitted by setting the roots into the ground | 
Nianeateles, March 11. 1834. which have been started by the frost. And if, 


yoy ey Ne some of the wheat should be a little bruised in the’ 


lioney Locust for Hedges. 


our intelligent ame 





chess, or be injured at all. This, Mr. Editor, is 
the method I have adopted. But every man tohis| 
notion, as the Prompter says, and therefore we 
see a great majority of our farmers have a notion | 
that the rolier is rot an indispensable implement | 
of good husbandry ; but | am quite certain that) 

t prove thatthis Aedge plant ought to be aban-. e A. fe. 
_ 7 the farmer who makes use of it on his lands one! 
ed. ‘The sea coast of Massachusetts may } 


ear will not be without the next. B.H. | 
t be so favorable to this tree as the Genesee y 


: Buffalo Nursery, F'eb , 1834. 

Country; butif it even proves so, there are seve- ; ea 
ways in which we may make a fair trial of 

}lants for hedges. It may be expected that small 


; 


ubs will bear better to be crowded together 


Vaillable oor espondent 
Ontario,” says that E. Hersey Derby has not 
iJ the honey locust to answer for hedges. I 
ve not seen the account, and should be gratified 
earn the particulars. One “ fair trial?’ may 





For the Genesee Farmer. 
Planting of Trees. 
3 “ When ye have nothing else to do, always be 
‘han seedlings of a gigantic forest tree; yet ] am) sticking in a tree, Jock; it will be growing when 
nelined to think that even the thorn has been tn-| ye’re sleeping,” said the dying Dumbiedikes to} 
red by crowding. Such as grow along the fen-| his son, and very sensible advice it was. It is 
cs, Or in old pastures, are generally healthy ; and | not every man who has a right to bea father, ac 
within the term of thirty years, 1 have no recol-| cording to Malthus and Miss Martineau; yet eve 
ection of having seen one that had died in conse- ry man surely has aright to plant a tree,and is in 
lence of disease, or from the injuries of insects, | duty bound to do at least as much as that for the 
Ii Western New-York, the honey locust ap- benefit of posterity, Still this most pleasurable and 
ars to be as much at home as on the banks of profizable employment is most sadly neglected, | 
ue Ohio. There is nothing therefore unfatorable| and not one tree either of fruit or forest kinds is | 
‘our climate. The pear tree naturally grows set out, to where there should be ten. We who) 
‘rect, but it submits to the training hand of the! have been, as they say at the south, raised in the | 


cardener, and becomes an espalier with out little! forests of west New-York, who with forests and| 





‘minution of its vigor. The honey locust would) woodlands are accustomed to associate the idea of} 
7 a Pe ae i 
ouoUess yield to the same discipline, and be| hard labor, the ax, and the bonfire, cannot be}! 


willing tooccupy a rod in length, though it might expected to feel the need or the value of groves) 
repi ie and perish if restricted to a foot. | and shades, as those do who in “ populous city | 

The spines of the honey locust are truly for- pent,” breathe more freely when they can catch | 
‘idable, and would if it can be made to grow in| a glimpse of the green earth, and straightway | 
’ hedge, afford the most ample protection to gar-| manufacture rhymes if not poetry out of dancing | 
"ens. lam preparing to try the experiment. Ii! sunlight, birchen tassels, and waving foliage. 
‘he mean time perhaps some of your correspond-| We who have seen whole counties one unbroken 
‘hts can throw further light on the subject. | seaof foliage, or with only here and there r blue | 


operation, | have no fears that it would turn to) 
| 


‘oak and chestnut abound, those valuable trees are 
/wasted at a sickening rate; and where shall we 
find the nurseries of these trees which can replace 
those so rapidly disappearing ? 


| Not only is there a neglect of planting trees 
‘suitable for farming purposes, but there is a 
‘shameful neglect in planting them for ornament, 
Our “ shingle palaces” stand in naked loveliness, 
many without a single useful or ornamental tree 
near them to break the blasts of winter, or shield 
them from the fervid heats of summer. We do 
not with one of the Scottish enthusiasts for tree 


_ planting, affirm that a man who does nothing in 


this matter cannot be considered a good citizen; _ 


} 
or thatthe man who does not love trees and flow- 
| ers, only wants an opportunity to become a mur- 


derer; yet there is no risk in affirming that a 
neglect of these things argues a sad want of 
taste, and a clear incapability of properly appre- 
ciating some of the sweetest and most delightful 
objects in nature. The appearance of the build- 
ings, yards, &c. may without much danger of er- 
ror, be taken as the standard by which to judge 
‘of the taste and intellect of the occupants; and it 
is here that the delicate tact and perception of 
-woman is displayed to the best advantage. Let 
the space be ever so small, the hand and taste of 


‘woman can be seen and felt in its embellishments. 


“ What a beautiful yard!” said a friend to Sheri- 
dan, the orator and dramatist, as he looked on the 
flowers and shrubbery crowded into the narrow 
area before the statesman’s London residence. 
“You are a little mistaken, my friend,” said the 
wit, ‘it is not exactly a yard, it is only thirty-five 
inches.” 

Where trees are required for both use and or- 
nament, we would recommend the common sugar 
maple (Acer saccharint:m) as one of the most 
profitable and beautiful trees of our country. Its 
growth is rapid—it forms the first quality of wood 





_ Ost arto”? has not overrated the value of the| smoke curling upwards to show that man was) 
©w locust; but a friend of mine who has ma- |, there, can with difficulty imagine a state of things | 


for fuel—and not many years efter planting will 
elap: 2, before a grove of maples will supply a fa- 
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mily with sugar. in addition, when planted by 
the road side, or in avenues, its fine rounded top, 
the bright green of its leaves in summer and 
their brilliant hues in the autumn, and its cleanli- 
ness, rerely if ever giving birti and shelter to 
worms and other vermin, render it a favorite tree, 
and infinitely more preferable than most of the 
foreign or exotic productions. The maple does 
not proiuce onthe vegetation beneath,the destruc- 
tive effecis of some othe: trees; hence in a grove 
of this ‘ree, the geass 1s generally more verdant, 
and th Ten 
or twelve years since ! transplanted a number of 


zrowith «3 luxuriant as elsewhere. 
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principles for a ong time m the ground. When 
I commenced clearing the farm on which I now 
reside, | observed on a level piece of ground of 
some extent, the trunk of a butternut tree of at 


least two and a half feet in diameter, which had || who is only a looker on in politics, anda witness 
to appearance heen lying on the ground for fifty lof the workings of party spirit around him —it 
years, or at least until the under side was deeply must be consoling and delightful to learn that jy 


bedded in and the unper side decayed by time. || one part of our Union, worth and talent are sa. 
- . ' 
No other tvee or !og of the kind was to be found || cred. Viator. 
near it. After clearing the land, I observed the}, 

young butternuts springing up by scores about the | 
Pipe hens indigo i On assessing Taxes, 
place where the trunk lay. The seeds must have || 


: || [DT have something also to say on the subi 
been produced by the old tree and have retained |! "8 y ; ject of 


friends. In VinGinia such proscription is never 


practiced, and would not be tolerated to the small. 
est extent.” 


To one who has at heart his country’s good, 











For the Genesee Farmer. 








these trees, and found litde difficulty in the under- 
taking, although [ was assured that the chances of} 
the mapic when taken from the forest and placed 
in the open field were but small, even when the 
injury experienced in removal was not taken in- 
to consideration, My mode of proceeding was 
Early in the spring, 1 had holes for 
as many trees as I wistied to plant dug, making 
the holes avout eigsteen inches deep, and two feet 
square 


as follows: 


i then went intv the woods where young 
trees uf the kind 1 wished were plenty, and se- 
down until 2 rope could be secured to them above 
the lowest branches, made a chain fast to the 
rope, and with a yoke of cattle, after cutting a 
few of the superior roots,drew them readily from 
the earth. I then cut the tops entirely off at the 
hight of ten or twelve feet, and if any branches 
grew below, carefully removed them, and then as 
soon as possible placed them in the holes already 
fitted for their reception, 


lecting ihose intended for removal, swayed them 


Some few of the trees, 
owing to most of the fibrous roots being left be 
hind at the time of removal, died; but the others 
threw out shoots at or near the top in the course 
of the summer, and are now fine beautiful trees 
At 
the time of setting they would perhaps average 
two inches. Trees setin this way are rarely turn- 


of from erent to twelve inches in diameter. 


ed upor broken down by the wind, nature in mosth 


eases proportioning the power of the roots and 
trunk to the rosistance to be overcome. 

If fencing tuobver is desired, let the chestnut be 
introduced without delay; there can be no doubt 
of the kind of soil suitable for it being found on 
most farms; and if posts are required, the locust 
can be easily raised from the seed, or purchased 
at the nurscries, in any number desired Should 
instruction be needed in the planting and rearing 
of chestnut, ork, &e. it may be found in the Trans 
actions of the Massachusetts Agricultural Socte- 
ty for 1797, or the Genesee Farmer, vol. 3, { 
358. As to the best season for transplanting 
trees of any kind, my rule is to remove them as 


sage 


— 


. Piaie” ‘taxation* A owns a farm worth $2000, ' 
their germinating principles in the ground for at}, ' ; th $2000, He 
concludes to sell it, and live on the interest of the 


! 
least many years. 
3 money. #& buysit, but paws nothing, giving Aa 
| mortgage on the land. 


Again, about 24 years ago I sowed a new: 
piece of moist rich land to turneps, and stocked | 
with herds grass, mowed and pasiured it 16 or} 

: for the valt e ow 
18 years, and after plowing up noticed abundance | and B re 7 : of : ite the same as when 

‘ eh, | wned it. st ow the ; 
of young turneps growing, which must have been {5 omnes ©. At lene now that to have been 
from the seeds of the first crop which had lain || the prvomdagtiins neg A few years ago, [ 
dormant in the ground for these many years. pete $ ar ebt for a small farm The as- 

March 4. 1834 A Rustic. || Sessor came: ‘ I must charge you in full for the 

4 / ; . 


The assessor comes round 
to take a list of the property: A is rated at $2000, 


: | land ; but if you are in debt to the amount of 
For the Genesee Farmer. | your personal property, I will. not put that on 
Highways---No. XXII. | the list.” 

I cBntinue the transcript of my correspondent’s|| It appears then that property in our county 
letter: ! pays sometimes double taxes and sometimes on- 

“Tn the state of Maryann, a contribution is| ly single taxes. Where a man’s debts just a- 
raised by the Levy Court, to be appropriated es- } mount to the value of his personal property, the 
pecially to keeping the roads in repair. A cer- |, assessment is not unjust. If he runs in debt be. 


tain sum is fixed on, for every line of road accor- || yond that amount, he must puy for the privilege 
ding to its length and condition. Supervisors are || 


elected by the Court every year, whose duty it is | Gardener’s Work. 
to provide ¢hemselves with scrapers, ploughs, and ! Lettuce may be sowed every month, from 
teams, and a particular number of able bodied, February, or the opening of spring, tll July. 
hands. The wages of all these are specified by Noms aoune —_ yp me reaper thes yyer 

silat | ghtly a quarter of an ounce of seed for a seed 
law. The Supervisor gives bond and security| bed ten fect long and four feet wide. It may al- 
for the faithful performance of his duties. The} so be sowed between vacant rows intended for 
appropriation is placed in his hands, and he is en-| Other plants, and pulled out for use before the 
titled to what remains, as his own compensation, other plants are large enough to be encumbered 
afier putting the road in order, and keeping it 80) 


by it. 
for the term of his office.” 





Peas—Of the small early kinds, one pint wil! 
‘sow a row of twenty yards ; for the larger sorts, 
for main crops, the same measure will sow a@ row 
of thirty-three yards. For early sorts, make th 
If the exact amount of labor to be done on the f thirty-three yard For early sorte, mi 
: drills one inch and a halfdeep, and from two an‘ 
roads, could be determined with the same accuras| 4 half to three feet asunder. For summer crops 
cy as the excavation of earth,or the cutting of cord | and large sorts, drills two inches deep, and four, 
wood,— it might be proper to allow the unexpen- | moot six feet asunder. Along the ne ol = 
E . s : > ) g , vs) . e mia- 
ded residue as a premium on day’s works faith- |) SWVAUCr Peas, sow three in an inch, ang © — 
alt , _ Rpg ' dling sorts two in an inch. The larger sorts 
' y ( r , ‘4 . > H 
uly performed, % apprenend the case however,| from an inch to an inch and a half apart in the 
tobe very different. In different years, the labor| drill. Early peas cannot be sown too soon after 
needed, must considerably vary; and when hea-| 
vy rains frequently occur, it will require much 


the ground is thawed. 
more to repair the roads than in common seasons. 


This last feature strikes me as exceptionable. 








|| Parsners—Sow as early as the ground is thaw- 
i, ed, if nottoo wet. Loudon says, “ For a bed tiv 
| ba . ° 

\feet by twenty, the plants to remain thinned to 
In wet Weather, every wheel deepens the ruts | eight inches distance, half an ounce of seed is tl 
and holes; andin heavy rains, common roads are |, usual proportion.” Deane recommends sowing 


‘ 
































early in the spring, or as late in the fall, as possi- 
ble; between these two periods I have little choice, 
asin cither, with ordinary care, trees will hardly 
failof doing well, W. G. 
Otisco, February, 1834. 
Foo the Genesee Furmer. 


Vitality of Seeds. 
Mr. Tuck:r —1 ot; 


germinating principles of chess conld have remai- 
ned dormant in the ground "for eighteen years.” 
ilow that may be | cannot say, but am inclined 
to the conteary opinion, as Lam fully convinced 
from observation that other seeds retain those 


‘ wscrve in your paper of the ‘on whom that balance would operate as @ premi- 
sth Peb., over the signature of “ A Farmer of um on negligence. 
Onondaga,” that he diseredits the idea “that the. 


} 
| “se q y ni shoe ar 
always more or less washed and damaged, The'! them “across beds, fifteen inches — and to 


wemecay : h \| low fifteen inches from plant to plant at the las! 
| é r ¢ € seas é I -! : : . ’ ’ 
jj cnare season may Cetermine the su7-| thinning, which may be early, as they are no! 


plus more than the merit of the Supervisor. The!) often hurt by insects.” 
. '} ad 
repairs may be thoroughly, or only partially | 


RapisH—Sow each sort separately ; and for 4 
made. In many ways he may evade the inten- 


| bed four feet six inches by twelve feet, two ounces 


i} es P : of seed will be required for the spring sorts, an! 
tion of the law; and while I acknowledge that |! \ 


an ounce and a half for the autumn varieties. 
,some men may be found superior to the claims of | Dr. Cooper observes that “ Radishes ought to be 
-selfishness,—it must be admitted there are others, £0W8 on rich ground, and carefully tended, so as 
to grow quickly ; if not, they become stringy, '" 
|| which state they are very unwholesome.” A s¢a" 
|| tering of the smaller crowing sorts may be sow" 
pondent further remarks: “ These 1 amone other crops of larger and later growth. 
fen chosen for qualifications entirely |_ Cucumpers—In a Treatise on Gardening bs 
Party politics enter into the induc |J. Armstrong, N. Y. we have the following pP** 
ce-|isage: “To obt: ly cucumbers we must have 
merits for appointments: and i to 0 obtain early cucumb 
s , Appoiniments; and in case of defeat, | recourse to artificial heat, and with the less rel : 
the victorious party fills every office, down to those || tance, as of all plants, the cucumber is that wil! 
of magistrates and constables with its political oo we 


My corres 
officers are o 


extraneous, 


* See Genese Farmer p. 67. 
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which it bestagrees. ‘To this end therefore — 
as many turneps as you propose to have hi nore 
ill therm with good garden mould, sow on eac 
three or four seeds and plunge them into a hot 
bed. When the runners show themselves, — 
them or pinch them, or bury them as — thin 
yest; and on the 10th of May transfer t em to) 
she beds where they are to stand. Che adv an- | 
iave of a scooped turnep asa seed bed, over pots) 
or vases will now appear—for instead of the or- 
dinary difficulty of separating the mass of earth 
and the plants from the pot which contained | 
them, a without injury to either we parengted 
both pot and plants, and even find in the one an) 
additional nutriment to the other. The subse- | 
‘uent treatment does not differ at all from that of 
plants cultivated in the open air.” It will be wel 1 
to make a hole through the bottom of the onetho 
tion in the turnep, otherwise the roots ot the || 
young plant may be too much confined, Other | 
plants, such as summer squashes, melons, early || 
N might be forwarded in the ed 








cori, &e., 
above stated | 

Plants may also be brought forward early by | 
sowing their seeds in small pieces of turf or sward | 
eround inverted, placed in a hot bed, and the | 
plants transplanted together with the turf, when); 
the season is sufficiently advanced to permit), 
them to flourish in the open air.—M. E. Farmer.}) 





—_ It 
Notices, &c. \ 


Patronacr.—tn the 4th No. of the current) 
volume, we published an extract from a private || 
letter from a gentleman in Arcadia, containing | 
ihe names of siz new subscribers, in which the’ 
writer expressed the hope that ere another year | 

ie would be fifty farmers in that town willing | 
‘otuke and read the Genesee Farmer. The hope | 
of the writer seems in a fair way to be realized, || 
as we havesince received ¢wenly-one more names, ! 
procured by the efforts of the same patriotic gen- || 
vman, Dr. C. S. Button, making a total! of | 
I!'WENTY-SEVEN subscribers obtained by | 
(ie exertions of a single individual in one town | 
hv the fourth volume of the Farmer. We tender | 
ur thanks to Dr. Button, and the intelligent far- 
wiers Of Arcadia, for their patronage; and hope 
the time is not disttnt when many of the rich | 
towns of Western New-York will feel it to be 
lor their interest to follow their example. | 

PayMentTs —~The list of names, concluded in | 


' 





‘ie present number,comprises all those who have |) 
paid for the whole, or half of the fourth volume || 
f the Farmer. We iope our subscribers, by || 
promptly forwarding the pay for the present vo-| 
lume, will enable us greatly to extend this list.| 
We would also again remind those indebted for| 


the previous volumes, that remittances from them | 
would be very acceptable. 

AckNOWLEDGEMENT.—Our thanks are due tu! 
Onondaga, for his communication on the use of 
Plaster,published last week,—to Mr.S P.Rhoads, 
for the extracts from his Diary, &c. in he present 
number,—-and to Mr. Jirah Blackmore, for an 
‘ccount of the culture of his great wheat crop, 
which we shall publish next week,—all of which 
were Written at our urgeat solicitation. We 
hope the gentlemen will again, and frequently 
‘ake up their pens to aid us in the good work in 
which we are engaged. 





Flower Seeds. 

FENHE Publisher of this paper has received from! 
Wm. Thorburn, Seedsman, Albany, an assort- 
nentof Annual and Perennial Flower Seeds, com-| 
ame 53 sorts. These Seeds were raised at the 
‘lbany Nursery the past season, and are neatly done| 


——————— 


+} Wm. Wilson. 
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AND GARDENER’S JOUR 


List of Subscribers 
Who have paid for the 4th volume of the Genesee 


Fariner. 
S. Carr. Thomas Tufts. 
C. 8. Dean. | D. B. Slingerland, 
E. Gilbert. vols. 4 and 5. 


G. Hitchcock. 

Jeremiah Gilbert. 

M. A. Paterson. 

M. L. Brewster. 

Susan Marriott. 

Hiram Wood. 

D.S. Bennett. 

Jacob Royer. 

Jacob Royer, Jr., to 
July 1, 1835. 

E. Gilberte. 

D. Ellis, Jr. 

Wn. Leuty. 

Abiram Mills. 

Joseph Savage. 

A. Rixleben. 

J. Charchill. 


Chester Moses, Mar- 
cellus, 


neateles. 
Ichabod Lawrence, 
Lauren Beach. 
G. N. Starr. 
David 8. Harvey. 
W. Janes. 
C, Cameron. 
Anson Harris. 
Noah Hitchcock. 
Col. Van Rensselaer. 
Truman Rathbone. 
James Dixson, Jr. 
Jaimes VW illiams. 
Horace Moses. 
Henry Gillam. Cyrus Ladd. 
Noah Dennis. Albert Lawrence & 
John Gould, Jr. Co. 
Wn. Parsons. Joseph Platt. 
Calvin Bingham. Rev. H. Davis. 
Wm. Shattuck. { 


List of those who have paid to July 1, 1834. 


David Howland. ; §. C. Lincoln. 
Pardon Brown. Marius Curtiss. 
C. P. Hotchkiss. Hugh Brawley. 
Erastus Head. S. Lapham. 

Ch: Godfrey. Charles Gale. 
Edward Parsons. Lewis Porter, to No. 
P. P. Bates. 36, vol. 4. 

N. W. Howell. EliasfSimons. 

T. Chamberlain. John Perkins. 
Abram Vail. E. \iarks. 

John Leddard. E. T. Massey. 

E. T. Aldrich. S. V. Lucker. 

A. G. Lampson. W. Whittlesey. 
Milo Galloway. John B. Jamison. 
C. A. Stebbins. T. P. Paine. 
Erastus Freeman. Elisha Doubleday. 
Cullen Foster. 


Samuel Willing, 
Lafayette Mott. 





Isaac ‘Taylor. vol. 4. 
Wm. Hawkins. Ezra Lay, to No. 40, 
Eli Roberts. vol. 4. 


J. Winslow. 

John Hitchcock. 
Chit. Herald. 
Mr. Elliott. | 


Truman Mitchell. 

Moses Kinne. 

J. E. Lewis. 

M. Palmer. 

Jared Smith. 

Ambrose Burr. 

John Robinson. 

A. Blodget, to No. 40, 
vol. 4. 

T. Benedict. 

Ch: 8S. Royce. 

Hon, A. Conklin. 

D. Craig. 

Edmund Lawrence. 





John Spicer. 

H. L. Rowley. 

Joseph Sackett. 

Chancey Warren. 

Ansel M’Kinstry. 

John Barber. 

Abner Hamilton. 

St. Clairsville Athe-| 
nezum, to No. 36, 





vol. 4. | Mr, W oodward. ' 
A. Finch, | Mr. —— Johnson. 
A. Bebee. 





Albany Nursery. 
HE proprietors are enabled to 
publish, that in addition to their or- 


Piants,—they have particularly a fine 





TREES, of the most approved varieties, in good 
condition for transplanting. They have also a large 
supply of HORSE CHESTNUTS, which they of- 
fer at 31 cents, in quantities of 100 or more, and at 
37 1-2 single. Their collection of the Double Dah- 
lia exceeds 300. Roots will be supplied to order at 
any time, or growing plants of the finer kinds, safely 
packed, will be forwarded im May bycanal. The 
plants will generally flower in June and July, and 
till frost in autumn. 

Orders for Trees or Plants may be left with L. 
TUCKER, Rochester, or forwarded to the Proprie- 
tors at Albany. BULL & WILSON. 





‘) inlabelled papers—price 6 cent 
March 28, Ig84. eT UORER. 





y 
Albany, March 14, 1834, mar 22-4t 


Chester Moses, Ska- | 


J. Casson, to No. 39, 


dinary assortment of Fauir Trees & |! 


assortment of PEAR AND PEACH} 


103 





_ Plaster. 

{ ete subscriber is prepared to furnish any quan- 
i tity of the first rae Piaster from the beds in 
| Phelps, on the most favorable terms. It wil! be de- 
| livered at any place on the Canal immediately after 
| the commencement of navigation. Gen‘'!emen wish- 
| ing to purchase are invited to make application to 
|| the subscriber at Newark, Wayne co. or to LuTHer 
| Tucker, at the office of this paper. 
‘ C. 8S. BUTTON, 

March 28, 1835. mar 28 


i 
| MONROE GARDEN AND NURSERY ° 
l GREECE, NEAR ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
i HE subscriber offirs to the public a choice 
| selecti »n of truit ‘l'rees, of French, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of 
|| Apples, Pears,Plums. Peaches.Cherrics, A pricots, 
|| Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Gooseberries, 
‘Raspberries, Strawberries, Ornamental Trees, 
| Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses. Vines, Creepers, 
|| Herbaceous. Perennial Plants, Bulbovs Roots «ce. 
| Also, a few hundred of the Morus Multie~ulis 
| or Phillipine Mulberry, the white It Jian Mulher- 
wry by the hundred or thousand, Enghsh Hawthorn 
(Quicks. Grape Vines of both native and foreign 
| varieties, mostly of large size, for sale by the sin- 
| gle vine, hundred or thousand at reduced prices 
| Phe subseriber hax a large Green House well till- 
led with a large collection of choice Green- House 
Plants in good condition. 
| Allorders, by mail or otherwise,wil be prompt- 
ly attended to, and packages delivered in Roches- 
| ter or at the mouth of Genesee River. 
ASA ROWE. 
| Orders for \ir. Rowe’s Nursery received by the 
Publisher of this paper 

Catalogues may be had at the office of theGer- 
/esee Farmer —will be sent to those who wish 
| them gratis October 5, 833 fom 
Monroe Common Pieas. 
|| In the matter of the March Term, 
| Naturalization of Aliens. f 1834. 
| )RDERED by the Court, that a committee, con- 
sisting of Charles M. Lee, Vincent Mathews 
) and Harvey Humphrey, Esquires, be appointed to 
| investigate the laws of Congress on the subject of the 
Naturalization of Aliens, and that said committee 
| 











\report to the Court with all convenient speed. 
| REPORT. 
The undersigned, the committee to whom was re- 

| ferred by rule of Court, of which the foregoing is a 
‘copy, the subject of the Naturalization of A'iens, 
beg leave respectfully to report that they have ex- 
tracted from the various statutes on that subject, the 
following principles . 

First, To be entitled to Naturalization an Alien 
must in all cases have resided in the United States 
five years previous to becoming a citizen. 

_ 2d. All persons, except infants, who have arrived 
in the United States since June 18th, 1812, must 
_have made such declaration as is required by the 
Act of 1802, at least two years previous to being ad- 
mitted tothe rights of citizenship. 
_ 8rd, An Alien who removed to this country previ- 
ous to the said June 18th, and has resided here ever 
since, is entitled to be admitted to the rights of citi- 
zenship on making such declaration at the time of 
his admission. 

_4th. An Alien who came to the United States pre- 
vious to his arriving at the age ef eighteen years, 
and has resided here five years including three vears 
_of his minority, is entitled to citizenship in like man- 
her. 

5th, An infant, residing within the United States 
at the time of the naturalization ofhis parent, is a cit- 
izen of the United States on arriving at the age of 21 
years. 

" 6th. Five years residence must be proved by tho 
oath of two citizens, 

7th. Character &c., must be proved to the satis- 
faction of the Court. 
| The Committee also beg leave to recommend the 
adoption of the following rule im relation to applica. 
tion for naturalization ; 
, That all applications for naturalization be mace by 
‘motion in open Court, and that the evidence presen- 
ted on such application be openly read to the Court. 
(Copy) CHA’S. M. LEE, 
V. MATHEWS, 
| li. HUMPHREY. ° 


March 27, 1834. 

Ordered by the Court, thatthe foregoing Rule and 
‘Report be published in the several papers in this 
i village. L. ADAMS, Clerk, 

f Rochester, March 27, 1834. 
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For the Genesee Farme: 


“The Singular Fact,” or Fish 
STORY, DISPROVED. 

Seeing that R. M. W. persists in his opinion 
that a vessel of water will not be increased in 
weivht by the addition of a live fish that will 
swim in the vessel, he has done well to submit,}) 
for examination, his reasons for such an opinion. 

His first reason, that he had read so, and his 
second, that he had heard so, I shall pass over 
with simply observing, that what we hear and 
read is not all true. 

This error has probably grown out of the fact, 
that a vessel tilled with water alone, or with wa- 
ter containing fish will in both cases weigh the 
same. Thus if we fill a tub with water so that it 
will hold no more, and then put fish in it, every 
fish will displace water equal to his own bulk, 
which will flow out, and keep the weight of the 








tub the same; because the specific gravity of} 


living fish is the same as that of water. 

His third reason is drawn from fishing smacks, 
which are boats with places in them for contain- 
ine fish, having holes to admit a free circulation 
of sea water,from without; hence the water with- 





in and without will always be on the same level ; |) 


consequently for every fish put in the reservoir 
an equal bulk of water is discharged into the sea 
leaving the included weight the same. 

His fourth reason respecting Hydrostatic pres- 
sure, cannot, asI conceive, have any bearing up- 
on the question ; and the result ofhis fifth reason, 
“ ftherfore, the pressure upwards is equal to the 
pressure down, a live fish balancing himself in 
water will add nothing to its weight,” is equally 
applicable to a man balancing himself upon a 
horse, “the pressure upwards is equal to the pres- 
sure down,” and if nothing is added to the weight 
in the first case nothing will be added in the last. 

But to decide the question by experiment as 
well as by theory, [ this morning caused a smal! 
fish to be taken from the brook, which, with ac- 
curate scales | found to weigh 11 grains. I then 
put a small tea cup on the scale and poured in 
water to the weight of 18 drachms which afford- 
ed sufficient room, The fish was then put in, in 
a perfectly lively state. The scale went down ; 
but it was again restored to a balance by adding 
11 grains to the opposite scale, 

With due respect for R. M. W. [ must consi- 
der the fish story as utterly without foundation. 


Linden Hill, 3d mo, 18th, 1834. S. C. 


For the Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. L. Tucker—I have examined and weigh 
ed the reasons on which your correspondent R. 
M.W. founds his belief in the fish story, and find 
tbem insufficient, in the absence of occular de- 
monstration, to produce conviction in my mind, 


1. That “he has read it ina credible author,” 
is not enough to convince me, for often credible 
authors assert upon hear-say, that which is not 
true; thus are vulgar errors perpetuated, 

2. That “he has heard it often said that live 
fish would add nothing to the weight of a tub of 
water,” is no proof to my mind; a thousand 
things are said and believed which are not so. 

3. Has R. M. W. himself ever examined a fish- 
ing smack before and after it is filled with live 
fish, and found from personal observation “ that 
there is not a haiv’s breadth difference in the sink- 
ine of a smack before and after it is filled? At 
this rate, if 10,000 pounds of live fish would not 
alter the weight of the cargo, or sink the vessel 
deeper in the water, neither would 10 tons, 

4.and 5, The conclusion drawn by R. M. W. 
fromm the principles of Hydrostatics, I must say, I 
think is very unphilosophical. From the same 
principles the contrary is demonstrable. Suppose 
instead of the fish we should put into the tub of 
water, a block of wood, of the same specific gra- 
vity with the water; immerse this block, and it 
will remain balanced the same as the fish, be- 
cause it is of the same weight with an equal bulk 
of water, and the pressure of the fluid on all sides 
of it isalike, “the pressure upward equal to the 
pressure down ;” therefore, exactly with the same 
propriety, might we say that the block of wood ad- 


| 


! 


ER 


March 29, 1834 





| Where is the difference whether it be a block of |}be:swax, and tour parts 
wood of 10 pounds balanced in the water or a! 
live fish of the same weight? 
the fish displaces a quantity of water equal to his| 
(bulk and equal to his weight, which will cause 
‘the water to rise in the vessel to the same hight 
that it would rise if 10 pounds of water were add- 
‘ed instead of the fish ; 
of the 
addition of the fish. 
cisely the same as it would if a block of wood or 


It is evident that! 


consequently the weight 
tub would be increased 10 pounds by the 
The effect would be pre- 


any other substance of the same weight were ad- 
ded instead of the fish. Again, though it is an 
axiom of flydrostatics that th: pressure of fluids 
is equal in every direction ; that at any given point, 
the pressure upwards is equal to the pressuri 
dewnwards; so it is an axiom, that every cubic 
inch of water exerts a pressure upon the bot- 
tom of the vessel equal to its weight; if then a 
fish, or any thing else of the same specific gravity 
with the water be immersed in it, it will exert a 
pressure upon the bottom of the vessel equal to 
the same bulk of water; that is, «qual to its 
weight; but this pressure or weight is addition- 
al; therefore by so much more will the weight of 
the vessel be increased. | ask R. M. W. or any 
one else versed in the principles of Hydrostatics 
if this is not so? And, if there is any defect in 
my reasoning, to point it out ? 

I should not have troubled you with this com- 
munication, but to correct an erroneous applica- 
tion of the principles of Hydrostaties by your cor- 
respondent R. M. W.a branch of practical sci- 
ence which it is us ful for every one well to un- 
derstand. Meaniny no disrespectto R. M. W. 
but entertaining a high regard for his scientific 
and practical knowledge, and general correct 
views I must think he has made the application! 
without due reflection. WwW. W. B. 

Hammonda’s Port, March 20, 1834. 

Note.—The gooseberry and currant of the 
Rocky ‘iountains have commenced putting out, 
and onthe 18th the white Scotch crocus «pene: 
its flowers. his morning, Saturday 2d, it's 


— a ____ 





Frosh): 

incorporated like shoemaker’s wax, 
ther is cold this will require to be softened by im 
mersing ita time in warm water. A thin lates 
of this, covering the end of the stock and the slit 
will suffice. With the addition of a little mor 
tallow, the composition may be spread upon lit 
enor cotton cloth, when warm, and the cloth oe 
to the required size for a graft, and applied wit! 
less trouble in the form of a prepared plaster. 


melten and 


It the Wea 

















ascold as midw'nter. 











Grafting. 





GRAFTING is a mo Of propagating varieties 
of fruit of esteemed quality. Grafts may be 
cut any time after the fall of the leaf in autumn 
and before the buds bevin to swell in the sprin_. 


are best from bearins trees and exterior limbs. 
They may be preserved by imbedding their large: 
ends in clay, a potatoe, or in moist earth, in a cel- 
lar in winter, or in the open ground, partially 1 
wholly covered in the spring. Grafts are annu- 
ally sent across the Atlantic. The great care 


They should be of the preceding year’s vrowth, | 





should be that they are not kept too warm or too 
inoist, so that the buds swell before they ar: 
wanted for use, The rationale of grafting will sug- 
gest the time and the manner in which it should 
be done. The scion and graft are to be so adjust- 
ed that the sap wood of the stock, by which the 
sap ascends from the root, comes in contact with 
the sap wood of the scion ; and a like adjust- 
ment must be observed between the inner bark 
of both, through which the sap descends from th: 
graft to the stock after it has been elaborated in 
the leaves. Without the first precaution, the sap 
will not reach the graft, which will consequently 
shrivel and die, Without the last, the graft «an- 
not knit or unite to the stock ; for it is the de- 
scending sap which forms the new wood, and 
which indeed causes the graft to send its Toots 
down into the earth, upon the outside of the wood. 
but under the bark of the stock. The union can 
only take place after the sap has begun to circu- 
late in the stock, which is when the buds are 
ursting. ‘The clay or composition is applied to 
exclude the drying influence of the air and sun. 
and also rain, from the wound until a complete 
union has taken place. The graft does not be- 
come injured by being somewhat. shrivelled 
before it Is inserted; but if it appears too 
much so it may be buried a few hours in 
moist earth before it is used. The composi- 
tions used as substitutes for clay are 














fed nothing to the weight of the tub of water. 











The different processes of grafting are so 
rally known that we need not detail them + oyy 
object being only to throw out such sugeestiny. 
as may tend to render the success of the opera 
tion more certain.— Cultivator 


gene. 


Have YoU PLANTED A VINE?—If you hay 
planted one that produces good fruit,take car, ol 
it and propa ate it by cuttines and layers, and 
its fruit willrichly repay yourlabor, Tf you hay. 
not, buy or bee one, and plant in the present 
spring. if you buy, it will cost you two or thr 
shillings if you beg one, [I don’t know hoy 
much it will cost to requite the favor, ‘The gp. 
cond year after planting it will produce you frui: 
which will every year increase as the plant en. 
larges. The fruit will be found to be wholesome 
and grateful, and you will realize the pleasure ot 
silting uncer your own vine durine the intens 
heats of summer; and you will wonder that yoy 
have lived so long without enjoying this pleasure, 
The native kinds most worthy of cultivation, are 
the Isabella, «Sv inne and Catawha, all hardy.thrv. 
ty and abundant bearers, and their fruit rips nin: 
in the order in which they are named. If you wan: 
foreign fruit, the sweetwater, chasselas, blac! 
cluster, and other early kinds are to be preferred 
These demand more care than the native kinds 
and the vines will require a slight covering of eart) 
during the winter. A little experience will make 
you familiar with their management, and con- 
vert the labor required for their care into a recrea- 
tion.—Ib. 
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Rearinc Carves —The following is the gen: 


jj ral method of rearing calves in Britain, and difler- 











not materially from that followed by Bakewe! 
the great cattle breeder, 

* The calves sucked for a week or fortnigh’ 
according to their strength ; new milk in a pa 
was then viven a few meals; next new milk anc 
skimn-milk mixed, a few meals more; then skim 
milk alone, or porridge made with milk, water. 
ground oats, &c. and sometimes oil cake, unt: 
cheese making commenced, ifit was a dairy farn 
after which, whey porndge, or sweet whey, ! 
the field, being careful to house them in the nigh! 
until the warm weather was confirmed Bu 
calves, and high-bred heifers, however, were su! 
fered to remain at the tile until they were six, nin 
or perhaps twelve months old, letting them rm 
with their dams, or more frequently less value 
ble cows or heifers.” 

It is to be remarked, that they have no India 
meal in Britain. ‘This is substituted with us, ' 
oat meal, and even oilceake. A handful put 1 
skim milk or whey, for calves improves their co! 
dition greatly, 
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cap Buckets. 


® SAP Buckets for sale at the R 
2000 


chester Pail, Tub and Churn Fa 
tory near Frankfort market, “ ate-street. 
3 mo. 18th, 1834.—mar 1-fIlm 
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Valuable Sheep for Sale 

HE subscribeMhaying more SHEEP than" 
wishes 'o keep through the summer, will on 
before the first of June next, sell about eighty o re 
fine wooled Ewes with theirlambs. Farmers ¥!*'" 
ing to commence or increase their flock of sheep, 
will seliom meet with as profitable a lot of Ewes. 
The greater part of them have been raised rt 
rams from the flock of the Hon. R. S. Rose, 4 
the lambs to be sold with them are from ramé *" 
lected from the above mentioned flock, which “" 
quality of wool, is not excelled in the United 5a’ 
The subscriber has also 135 three and four yea! - 
Wethers of the first quality, which he will sea” 








many. 


> r i 
A good one is one part tallow, two parts 


the same time. JOHN JOHNSON, 
Fayette, Seneca County, Feb. 7, 1833. feb&'” 





